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PIVOT ROCK. COMPARE THE SIZE WITH THE 
LITTLE GIRL STANDING UNDER IT. 
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DEDICATION 


To all those who knew Hureka Sorings in the Early Days. 


Thanks to those who wrcte letters to me, to John Jennings 
who leaned me some pictures, and to Mrs Annie Ross House 


who put me in contact with some pioneer families. 


FREE WILL BAPTIST GEM, MoNeEtTT, Mo. 1950 





FOREWORD 4rrqugeg 


I did not know when my first booklet, EARLY DAYS 
AT EUREKA SPRINGS, was published, how many there 
were who were interested in those old times, not only 
those who were there during that period, some that were 
older than I, some that. were my schoolmates, others that 
were children when we left there, even some that were 
born after 1892. | 


In preparing this second booklet I have not, as I did 
in my first effort, depend largely on my memory, but 
I have searched old records that I have kept all these 
years; I have been helped very much by letters that have 
told ‘me many things I did not know. 


In my early life I spent all my savings in travel. My 
first tour was with my brother Charle and his wife, when 
we went to the conelave of Knights Templar at. Boston. 
We crossed the Detroit River then on a ferry. We visited 
Niagara Falls, we went down the St. Lawrence River 
from Lake Ontario to Montreal. We were behind schedule 
and reached and left Montreal in the middle of the night. 
But we went through the Green Mountains and the White 
Mountains by dayhght. We took a boat trip to Nan- 
tasket Beach, so I have bathed in the Atlantic Ocean. 
I have seen New York City, and crossed Brooklyn Bridge. 
I have visited Washington City and Mount Vernon. 


After my brother Charlie moved to Los Angeles, I 
have been there. I have seen the Pacific there and at 
San Francisco, where our sister Ettie had a daughter 
living. Minnie and J went up to Portland where we had 
cousins living. We saw Mount Shasta and the giant 
trees in Sequoia National Park. I have seen Yerkes 
Observatory in Wisconsin and Mount Wilson Observa- 
tory near Los Angeles, 


But I never was so thrilled as when I first looked 
up at that shelving rock overhanging the Mystic Spring. 
I was young and had never seen anything lke it. I still 
think it and Pivot Rock unexecelled examples of Nature’s 
handiwork. I am hoping to see that Mystie Spring Bluff 
again, 





“Adam and Eve” in their rock sheiter 


not far from the Mystic Spring. 


CHAPTER ONE 
THE F IRST EUREKA SPRINGS RAILWAY 


The news items about the resumption of traffic on 
the railroad between Harrison and Seligman reealls to 
mind interesting details of the happy times when, in 
1886, the short line between Seligman and Eureka Springs 
was completed. . 


At the time the railway began operations there were 
two daily newspapers in Eureka Springs. According to 
the information [ can obtain, the Daily and Weekly Echo 





The Depot about 1915. Powell Clayton's old cannon 


Chapultepec shows on the platform 


was established in 1880. Its first proprietors were Hadly 
and Adams. In 1883 A. B. Adams became the sole pub- 
lisher and editor; to the best of my knowledge, from 
scraps of old copies of the paper, he retained the editor- 
ship until after the spring of 1890, He ran a Democratic 
paper and prided himself upon being an uncompromising 
Democrat and the Echo voiced his sentiments at all times. 
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The Daily and Weekly Times was founded in 1881 
as The Republican by Murphy and Spear. It passed 
through other hands; its name was changed to The Times, 
its polities to Democratic; Spear and Perry became pub- 
lishers for a time. It wags while Don J. Perry was a co- 
owner that the Times office was just north of our home ; 
it was then opposite the mouth of Magnetic Hollow. I 
remember that little wooden office with the sign above 





The town from North Mountain showing a long stretch 


of Hillside Avenue. Arrow points from Hillside 


Avenue to the Millis home 


the door—Times Office. The Perry family at that time 
lived next door to us. But in 1887 George Weymouth 
became editor; the politics became Republican. 


But whatever the polities or whoever the editor, the 
Eureka Springs Railway had its time table in the papers. 
I have looked over aS many news sheets as I could find; 
the time card does not vary. Here is on, I found it 
interesting; I hope others will. : 
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4 TIME TABLE 
Eureka Springs Railroad 
Powell Clayton. 2 .-:. swt? steers President and Manager 
Georze WESSEL i. cee ee Auditor and Gen’l. Freight Agt. 
ee Me RICnArason:. «.. <6 sce Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
Wit meOUCTUSs:. 22, 5 Gees cas. >....Local Freight Agent 
WEST BOUND TRAINS 
Stations and Sidings No. 1 No. 3 
Mixed Pass’er Miles 
A.M P.M. 
Eureka Springs 7:43 4:34 0 
Gaskins Gao 4:43 3 
Narrows 8:06 4:52 bs 
Seligman Sibe 5:34 184 
EAST BOUND TRAINS 
Eureka Springs 10:30 Cet 184 
Gaskins 10:21 7:06 154 
_ Narrows TO212 6:94 12% 
Seligman 9:30 6:07 0 


Of course the Time Card for the East Bound trains 
is read from the bottom upward. The time of reaching 
Seligman was made to connect with Frisco trains. It 
shows there were two trains to Seligman and two back 
to Eureka Springs each day. One train each day carried 
freight. 

Gaskins is where West Leatherwood, joins Leather- 
wood. I am sure there were other stations. The cattle 
yard was at the mouth of the first hollow north of the 
station. Just beyond that was Frogge Switch. We 
ehildren called it Frog Switch, but we knew that was 
wrong. It was Froje or something like that. It was 
named for the man who had lived there. 

As I remember Skelton must have been a flag station, 
for the train often stopped there. I think between Beaver 
and Seligman there was such a station called Walden, 
where there was a spring. 

It was easy to get to Kureka and away from there by 
daylght and at reasonable hours. But the freight service 
was very valuable. Cattle were shipped out from that 
small stockpen set on an elevated lip of a hill east of the 
track, perhaps half a mile from the depot. We children 
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saw the herds of cattle that were driven down Main 
Street. We did not know from where they came; DEO) 
ably down Mill Hollow. 


There were loads of baled cotton. Mr. Tan Ping 
worked at the freight depot when Short and Pickering, 
for whom my father worked, had their warehouse along 
the same platform. In Goodspeed’s History it is recorded 
that the first carlot shipment received there were several 
cars of hay, consigned: to 8. ©. Mills, my father. Wej 
children were often down there; we marveled at the ease 
with which Mr. Ping, who was not a muscular man, 
handled those bales of cotton, which we had been told, 
weighed five hundred pounds each. Mr. Ping, with one 
of these small freight trucks, could put one of those heavy 
bLales wherever he wished it to be. The principle of the 
lever was unknown to us, though we were seeing it demon- 
strated. 


Across from the railroad cattle pen, to the north or 
cast of that first tributary hollow, is a stretch of gently 
sloping land that scon merges into ‘the steep hillside. Here 
was situated May’s Dairy; we called the hollow May’s 
Hollow. Our father owned one hundred twenty acres of 
land on the slope on the other side of that ridge. Never 
but once did we reach our farm climbing over that ridge 
beyond May’s Dairy. It was so steep all of us were tired 
when we reached the crest. Pa led the way but he found 
a better way. By following the railroad to the next 
hollow—our father called it Livingston Hollow—we 
could walk up an easy incline to reach the farm. There 
was a spring there in a hollow, coming from a line of 
bluffs behind the house. By a short steep ascent we could 
reach the top of the ridge. We often came home that 
way, descending into May Hollow, not through the Dairy, 
but at some distance up the hollow to the east or south. 
Our father often went out there, but frequently just a 
crowd of youngsters out for a walk. The Rippetoe girls 
and Fred Roberts and perhaps others. If we got any- 
where in those days our two feet were all any of us 
needed. What was two or three miles? Now and then we 
had a lunch before we came back. The best potatoes I 
ever ate were baked out there in a bed of coals, after the 
wocd was all burned out. When we raked the potatoes 


out the skins were charred black and crusty, but inside 
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was white and mealy—really delicious. 


.. My father got very little from the farm. The tenant 
kept us supplied with huckleberries. One year we had 
all the strawberries we wanted. Another fali we got a 
good supply of chinquapins. . 





After the railway line was extended to Harrison, the 
new track must have been laid up one of those hollows. 
The first time I went to Eureka Springs after that exten- 
sion was made I was puzzled by the switching and amazed 
when, the train running backwards, I saw familar scenes 
and finally stopped at the old Eureka Springs station. 


Of course I believe in railroads since each of my 
brothers served fifty years in railroading. Trains run- 
ning through those hills don’t swing around curves that 
make some people seasick, Those who are lucky enough 
to drive down there in their own cars can see much more 
of the tewn. I can not at the present time walk five or 
six miles in a day. 


Another valuable service that the old Eureka Springs 
Railroad performed was carrying mail. In 1890 Major 
True, at that time Post Master at Eureka Springs, gave 
the schedule of stages that connected with the railroad 
and carried mail to the neighboring towns; some of them 
must have been miles distant. See this list of stages: 


Arkansas Stage Company via Berryville, Green Forest. 
Carrollton, Batavia, to Harrison. 

Golden, Missouri, via Oak Hill, Ark. 

Huntsville, Aikansas, via Clifty, Ark. 

Omega, Ark. via Wynona Springs, Mundell, Ark. 


The hours of arrival and departure are given, which 
is of no consequence now. 


In those days when the Narrows was our favorite 
picnic ground, the railroad management would lay a 
boardwalk across the railroad bridge between the rail 
of the track so that anyone, old or young, could walk 
across the bridge without fear of falling through. On the 
side of the river at the Narrows it was easy to climb 
down the rocks to the water’s edge, and walk down 
stream for some distance, near enough to the water to 
cast in a fishing line. I know for I have walked along 
that way with my father when he was fishing. There was 
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THE NATION’S BEACON LIGHT 


Perhaps I learned from Mr. Barnett to quote poetry. 
I always loved it and committed much to memory. My 
title is from a song that was taught to us in the grade 
‘schools. I don’t know who taught it. 





“Mareh cn to victory, thou headlight of the world. 
Bless the public scheol, ’tis the Nation’s beacon light. 
From every schoolhouse let the banner be unfurled 
With its golden motto of Justice, Truth and. Right.” 


Mr. Barnett made many appeals for a new school- 
house which were published in his weekly column in the 
‘town papers. After a very hard wind in the fall of 1890 
ihe wrote: ‘ 


“Build me straight, O worthy Master, 
Staunch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster, 

And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 


= 


Mr. Barnett commented thus: ‘‘Longfellow’s beauti- 
ful words from ‘THE BUILDING OF THE SHIP’ came 
home to us Thursday when our building seemed destined 
to go to pieces with all on board. At 11:00 o’clock the 
lifeboats were filled with the children and soon all were 
gate at, home.’? 

The old Lamar was a wooden building designed for 
stores and rooming house quarters, Perhaps it had been 
weakened by the removal of partition walls. All its 
great length was open to the west wind; it had not much 
width to brace it. John Jennings, in one of his poems, 
published recently in the TIMES-ECHO, voiced the re- 
membrances of many Old Schoolmates, when he wrote: 





“Now comes the old Lamar, the schoo] that I love best; 
It rocked like a cradle when the wind blew from the west.” 


Of course we loved it. Just remember, poor as it was, 
it was the best schoolhouse we had ever. known. The 
windows might rattle and the cold winds might send 
drafts into the classrooms. 

Mr. Barnett, from the time he began school in the 
old Lamar, pleaded for the new school building upon 
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which he had set his heart. Later he wrote: ‘‘Here amid 
the mountains where everything in nature tends to pro- 
mote the highest. development of man, we should erect a 
temple of learning commensurate with the blessings the 
Source of all knowledge has so bountifully bestowed upon 
the people. Verily, this is the city for which that old 
Spanish cavalier searched, in the earler years of our 
history, and may it, In the years to come, be the city, 
where not only the ‘fountain of youth’ can be found, but 
also the fountain of knowledge.’’ 


.A teacher of several years’ experience in more than 
one state once said to me: ‘“‘Mr. Barnett, with his per- 











Mr~ OS) Barnett 


Suasive eloquence and readiness in speaking, should have 


O°: 
been a lawyer. He would have made his mark.”’ 
But I say, ‘‘NO!’’ He would have made a fine lawyer, 
but how many lives has he influenced! In one of his 
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| fetter to absent alumni, urging us to attend the yearly 


meeting, Mr, Barnett said, ‘‘T can not teach always.’’ It 
remained for Gertie Durey (now Mrs. Stockard) to write 
dn reply, ‘‘you have alréady.”’ 


At the close of school in 1890 he wrote: ‘‘If before 





The Narrows. To the left is the picnic grounds. On the right is 
the little platform where passengers descended from the trains. 
The steps are seen that led up the side of the bluff to the crest 
Of =the ridge: 


schools—all your hopes for the future of your children, 
we will see, rismg majestically from one of our moun- 
tains a Public School Building worthy of your children.’’ 
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Mr. Barnett, on Monday, June 16, 1890, began a six 
weeks’ summer school. He had been expecting his brother 
Will, but I have a line in my diary that says we met Mr. 
Will (W. W.) Barnett first on July 4th. He afterward 
taught in his brother’s summer school. 


That year the Fourth of July celebration was held at 
the Dairy Spring. As our customary place for our Inde- 
pendence Day program was the Narrows, I believe the 
change was made because of plans being laid for the 
Summer Normal that was held the next year. I know 
we walked out to the Dairy Spring. Minnie and Ida 
sang in The Star Spangled Banner. We walked home to 
dinner, then back to the Dairy. Mr. Barnett wanted a 
poem that I had. Minuie and I walked home to get it and 
took it to him. Anywhere that most people went in those 
days they walked. But three round trips to the Dairy 
Springs from our home near the mouth of the Magnetic 
Hollow was something I would not care to attempt today. 


In the fall a Labor Day was held at the Dairy Spring, 
Labor Day was new then and not a recognized holiday as 
now. The purpose of that celebration was to secure as 
many men as possible to contribute one day’s labor at the 
Dairy in clearing the grounds to prepare for the Assem- 
bly and Inter-State Normal that was to be held the next 
summer. 


There were speeches there that Fourth of July and a 
Baseball Game. It seems that we young folks divided our 
time between them. 

In the fall of that year—1890—Mr. Barnett said: ‘‘We 
can say that another year will bring us not only a sehool 
building worthy of our city, but the greatest school for 
teachers in the Southwest. | 

‘Although another burnt page has been added to the 
history of Kureka Springs, yet the people of these moun- 
taims will rise above adversity, and from the ashes in the 
valley. On the mountain top will be erected the building 
for the public schools, and for the Inter-State Normal. 

‘‘The fire fiend entered no heart of these mountaineers 
and we believe the school building which they decreed 
should be built before another year will rise.’’ 

The Normal School became a reality in the time as- 
signed, but Mr. Barnett was disappointed in regard to the 
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new schoolhouse. That red brick on the hill above the 


Harding Spring was not completed until after the begin- 
ning of the year 1892. The class of 1892 eraduated from 





IN 1890 


Opera House Block cn the east side of Main Street just north 
of where Spring Street joins Main Street. Many school 
entertainments and the first two commencment 
exercises were held here. 


that new building; the yearly Exposition, with its display 
of school work from every grade, was held there. 

Mr. Barnett, in his school notes, speaks of the fires of 
1888 and 1890; the first must have been Field’s store, the 
second was the Grand Central. 

Whether or not a more pretentious building was plan- 
ned to use in the Inter State Normal, I do not know, but 
a large auditorium was built at the Dairy Spring. The 
spring water was piped to a drinking fountain and a 
faucet in the rear of the building where the aisles and 
entrances were flush with the ground, while rows of seats 
were built down the incline to the stage and dressing 
rooms. The circular rows of seats were close to the 
ground on the upperhill side, but on the lowerhill side 
they were gradually higher above the ground. There was 
plenty of room under the stage for store rooms. There 
was a good roof over the entire structure, but the only 











tures and sein programs. were he : 
of the Inter- State Normal in. the summer 
the only changes in the schools buildings 
‘that were made. The Lamar was then eal ed the Ce 
School. An article in the TIMES-ECHO states thie 
the beginning of school in Be the old Lamar had 


remember that on the west aie an outside see gave 
access to the rear room on the second floor. The old stair-- 
way had come up into the building on the east side, 
between the schoolroom and some small-rooms to the 
Year. All the school: buildings in town had been made 
as comfortable as possible. 
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CHAPTER THREE 
““WHO’S WHO” IN SCHOOL THEN 


In looking through my clippings and scrapbook, I see- 
so many familiar names that [I feel impelled to make 


notes of some of them. A few of the names are unfamiliar. 


In his school column each week, Mr. Barnett had 
printed the report of each teacher in the school system. 
Some of the paragraphs are his own reports of what he 
saw as he visited schoolrooms. 


This first. one is from the Column in the spring of 1890: 


| The Red, White and Blue and the Seven Days of the 
Week, were the prettiest Friday afternoon exercises in 


the publie schools this week. These exercises were given 
by Prof. Greenwalt’s pupils. The pupils taking part 
were Lillie Rowe, Katie Rippetoe, Birdie Dilzer, Corda 
Carter, Ettie Dry, Ada Holleman, Cora Roland, Katie 
Smith, Della Henson and Nellie Smith.”’ 


Jack True won the Demorest W.C. T. U. Declamatory 
Medal Contest, and gave the flowers presented to him to 
‘“Miss Mamie Crawford, who deserved them for the ex- 
eellence shown in’the part intrusted to her.’’ 


The contest was held at the Opera House. A voeal 
duet, ‘‘Under the Beautiful Flowers,’’ by Prof. Christian 
and Miss Fraker was the first number on the program, 
‘“‘and elicted a storm of applause from the audience.’’ 
The Rev. W. Irelan made the prayer after which Miss 


Annie Guilford ‘‘delighted every one in the audience by 
-a elassic solo rendered in the finished manner for which 


she is famous among our music loving friends.’’ Mrs. T. 


Spear the pr esident of the W.C.T.U. made a five 


minute talk. 

The trio by Mrs. Richardson, Mrs. Bacon, and Dr. 
Ellis was ‘‘one of the best thmgs of the evening.’ 

In a number of places in my scrapbook, Annie Guil- 
ford’s name is so spelled and I have heard her say her 
name was Annie, not Anna. But. I notice in the Inter-State 
Normal reports it is always spelled Anna, I eT ep Gee they 
had not consulted her. 


Here is a note about the East Mountain School. A 
Maypole celebration was held in which Katie Hinkle was 
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crowned the Third Grade Queen by Walter Gottlich, and 
Dollie Amos was the First Grade Queen crowned by Roy 
Grabach. 

Beginning with the fall of that year, the first item I 
see is where a High School Spelling Match was won by 
Florence Marsh and Marcia Johnston. 

Mr. Barnett made plans preparatory to sending work 
to the World’s Fair in Chicago in 1894. The best written 
work each week was put on exhibition in the High School 
Building. The following pupils had work in the exhibit 
the ies week: May Willis, Carrie Hawley, Sidney Brum- 
field, Lou Stevens, Daisy Lines, Nannie Morehouse, James 
Biumtield, Katie Bellehamber and Laura Norris. 

If I mix up my tenses it is because I am writing in 
the past tense from Mr. Barnett’s notes that were written 
in the present tense. 

Honorable menion: High School; Florence Marsh for 
field work in geology (she was the first to find a fossil) ; 
May Willis, Carrie Hawley, Myron Jordon, Larkin Jordon, 
Sidney Brumfield in arithmetic; Daisy Lines in physi- 
ology. . 

Just a word about that arithmetic: it was High School 
Avithmetie. I tock it the last year I was in school there. 
It was a good course. Those taking it had studied algebra; » 
often a problem was quite easy by algebra, but we were 
not permitted to use an algebraic solution. It took hard 
thinking, 

The roll of honor for Miss Holden’s department: Lee 
Roberts, [da Mills, Frank Reynolds, Ida Risley, Etta Hill, 
Bessie Spring, Willie Gadd, Nora Stockton, Paul Fellows, 
Ada Lawson, Nettie and John Parks. 

In an old fashioned spelling match Marcia Johnston, 
Loren Savage, Lizzie Gibson and Ernest Glenny got the 
headmarks, Carrie Hawley was the only pupil who made 
100 in an exereise on pronouns. Maud Temple and Alice 
Woodruff found two new fossils. Alice Martin, Marcia 
Johnston, Ella Wright, Fannie Hyde, Florence Marsh, 
Mary Hyde, Alta Riley, Bell McFarlane, Maud Obenshain 
and May Obenshain were on the Honor Roll for five weeks. 

Alta Dickens and Romy Jennings were captains of the 
line in Miss Cornthwaite’s room. One week Ella Fergu- 
son, Nellie Norris, Ida and Susie Barfield, Lillie Brown, 
and Nannie Taylor were best in lessons. 
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In a contest Frank Pickard won the highest number 
of votes for excellence in his essay on the Boyhood of 
Washington. Theodore Hawley and Phineas Swett excel- 
led in arithmetic. 

Miss Stubblefield on East Mountain reported her best 
pupils were Walter Fenwick, Nettie Thomas and Blanche | 
Gottlich. Miss Cornthwaite’s were Fred Bolton, Montie 
Nall, Walter Gottlich and John Jennings. Miss Ollis 
reported that Will Cary had made a se cabinet of 
tin. (I think his father was a tinner.) 


I had known that one heavy burden on our schools 

was non-resident students who contributed no part of 
the expenses. [I did not know, or had forgotten until I 
found ‘the record in my scrapbook, that the condition 
was not corrected until Mr. Barnett’s second year. In 
his notes in the TIMES-ECHO, dated January 5, 1891, 
he says: ‘‘Non resident pupils will please see the Secre- 
| tary of the Board, Dr. W. W. Johnston this coming week 
to make arrangements for tuition.”’ 
In publishing his report for December, 1890, Mr. 
Barnett has this to say: ‘‘Our Board of Directors ruled 
at the last meeting that all non-residents and residents 
over and under school age, should pay tuition. Notices 
have been sent to all persons who were considered non- 
residents. The rates of tuition in our Public Schools are 
-as follows: High School, per month, $2.00; Grammar 
‘School, per month, $1.50, Intermediate and Primary, 
$1.00. ”’ 

‘“‘“Tuition fees are charged non-residents in almost 
every school of which we have any knowledge, and our 
visiting friends should not feel aggrieved if they are 
asked for tuition for their children when they know that 
much of the money for the support of these schools comes 
from local taxation. 

‘“We are justly proud that our schools have gained 
favor, notwithstanding our inefficient buildings, justly 
proud that our own people do not send their sons and 
daughters away from home to be educated until they 
have finished our Public School course, and, with not a 
little pride, do we notice that almost a hundred pupils are 
in our schools from a distance. 

‘““We have enrolled 714 children during the months 
of our school term, and, if we lose none during the pres- 
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ent month, it will be necessary to elect a new teacher 
after Christmas. We now have eleven teachers employed — 
and no school has less than fifty pupils in attendance, — 
except the colored school.”’ 

That new teacher was chosen for the remainder of 
the school year. She was Miss EK. Mae Ollis of Kansas 
City who was given a room for the First Primary, mak- 
ing the third room for primary children. 

Pupils ‘‘worthy of praise from parents and friends”’: 
Etta Hill, Lee Roberts, Jake Park, Nora Stockton, Ida 
Risley, Della Lee, Myrtle Charleville, Gertie Durey, Lillie 
Gray and Miriam Hyde. Annie Guilford and Myron Jor- 
don gained special honorg in civil government. Good 
erades in various subjects were made by Daisy Lines, 
Rosa Lines, Pansy Kirkwood, Alice Martin, Sidney Brum- 
field, Marcia Johnston, Florence Marsh, Katie Bellcham- 
ber, Bell McFarlane, Alta Riley, Maud Obenshain, May 
Obenshain and Virgie Morse. 


Letter writing was given much attention one week. 
The best letters were written by Harry Thomas, Ida 
Ridenger, Maud Temple, James Brumfield, Pansy Kirk- 
wood, Nellie MelIntyre and Eva Morris. Forty- three words 
misspelled in the letters handed in were given out to the 
class for a spelling lesson. Larkin Jordan was the only 
one to make 100 per cent. 

Some students were leaving Eureka Springs that win- 
ter: Paul and Dow Taylor, “two of our best boys, leave . 
for Fort Worth, Texas, cee their father is-sick.’’ 
‘‘Clarence Foreman, one of the most earnest young men 
we have ever had with us, left for his home in Green 
Forest, on account of sickness. Harry Thomas, another 
bright young man, leaves Monday with Prof. Kent on 
his tour with the stereoptican. North James, one of our 
pupils for the last two years, has gone to Kansas Orty?? 

Prof. C. W. Kent had given a stereopticon:entertain- 
ment at the Opera House for the benefit of the Publie 
School Library. He had just received twenty views of 
Kureka Springs to be used in advertising Eureka Springs 
on his tour, about sixty views of the Holy Land, and a 
historical series from the Landing of Columbus to ‘‘the 
present time.’’ 

‘“Daisy and Rosa Lines, two of the brightest and best 
pupils we have known, leave us this week for Peirce City, 
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CHAPTER FOUR 
THE INTER-STATE SUMMER NORMAL 
AND ASSEMBLY 





| Here I have a folder announcing the Inter-State Nor- 
mal and Educational Assembly, Eureka Springs, Arkan- 
sas, July 14 to August 26, 1891. 


Officers: 
Powell Clayton, President 
Z. P. Freeman, Vice-President 
Geo. C. Christian, Sec’y. 
Jno. D. Jordan, Treas. 


Inside the folder is mapped out the program for 
five weeks. I have my receipt for my matriculation fee 





Gate to the Auditorium 


signed by Mr. Christian. In a note book I have listed my 
teachers : 
mes EY OE 
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W.S. Sutton, Applied Psychology i 

C. 8S. Barnett, English 

Anna Eggleston, Lectures (Informal talks on 
methods) : 

Emma Halley, Model Lessons in Primary (with 
Kureka Springs children) 


Please understand me. It is of no importance what I 
did, I think Mr. Barnett was disappointed in me, J] was 
so timid and tongue-tied in the large group of strangers, 
most of them experienced teachers, that I was no credit 
to his teaching ability. But that Summer School was 
important. 

The Daily Times-Echo gives a full front page to the 
opening day, with big head lines. ‘‘Opening Day: Fully 
5000 Peop le Witness the Exercises. In the words of the 
Hon. Hugh A. Dinsmore, ‘it was a Red Letter Day for 
Eureka Springs.’ ”’ 

[ have a printed folder for the epening program, July 
La LS Gas 


Music Ligomer Band 

Invocaticn Rev. W. E. Penn 

Address of Welcome on behalf of the City and 
Board of Directors, Gen. Powell Clayton, Pres. 

Response Prot. W. 8S. Sutton, Prineipal of 
Faculty | 

Music + Grand Chorus, Prot. Rowland D:- Wil 
liams, Mus:eal Director 

Orator of the Day The Hon. Hugh A Dinsmore 

Music Ligonier Band 

Presentation of American Flags Mrs. Geo. 
C. Christian 

Response for Directors, Rev. J. B. McLaughlin 

Short Addresses: U.S. Senator, Hon, W.S. Peel: 
Prof. J. B. Merwin; Prof. D. 8. Kelley; Hon. 
W. E. Hemmineway, Assoe. Justice of Supreme 
Court of Ark.; Isaac C. Parker, Judge of U.S. 
Court, Ft.~Smith, Ark. 

I enjoyed Mr. Hemmingway’s remarks the most. He 
had been sitting in the audience with his family, holding 
a child on his knee. I had wondered who he could be. 

The Times-Eeho said of the Grand Chorus: under 
Howland D. Williams that it was a model of perfection 
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and showed the handiwork of a master. ‘‘There were 
200 voices in the chorus and their rendition makes us 
feel proud of the vocal talent of our city. Prof. Willams 
deserves great. credit for the excellent training he has 
given them in so short a time.’’ 

The Official Assembly Program for Thursday, July 
16, 1891: 


A Hunting Scene Buccalase Ligonier Band 

Quartette—Vocal March (Zedtler) Swedish 
Male Quartette 

‘Blue and Gray’’ (Medley) Swedish Male 
(Juartette 

Song, ‘‘Brown Eyes’’ (Osgood) Mr. Pugh 


Serenade—‘‘Sof-I-Ro’’ (Sleep in Peace) 
Swedish Male Quartette 
‘“Macbeth’’ (Verdi) Quartette 
‘*T’se ’Gwine Back, to Dixie’’ (White) 
Arranged for the Quartette 
Song—‘The Angel at the Window’’ (Tours) 
Mr. Skoog 
Humorous—‘‘The Laughing Trio’’ (Martin) 
Mr. Skoog, Mr. Pugh, and Mr. Skoog 
Selection The Ligonier Band 
Quartette, ‘‘Evening Sone’’ (Schafer) The 
Swedish Male Quarette 

On the same folder are brief announcements for the 
following nights. Friday night, Swedish Male Quartette, 
Ligonier Band, Grand Chours led by Mr. Rowland Wil- 
hams. Saturday Night, Miss May Louise Perry, Elocu- 
tionist; Ligonier Band, Swedish Male Quartette; Grand 
Chorus led by Mr. Rowland D. Williams. 

Not all of these evenings were taken up by musie and 
entertainments. JI shall give a resume for one more 
musical program. 

Saturday, August 1, 1891: 

Cornet Duet, ‘‘Swiss Boy’’ (Bent), Miner and George 
Sack, Jr., accompanied by Ligonier Band; Recitation, 
Selected, Miss May Perry; Duet, ‘‘To Amorillis,’’ Miss 
Daisy Chiles and Mr. Williams; Miss Vesey sang several 
Songs. 

Among the more serious evening programs, three lec. 
tures were given by Prof. De Motte, of De Pauw Univer- 
sity, Greencastle, Indiana. His three subjects were: The 
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Magic of Steam; The Lighthouse; Electricity, the Wizard 
of the 19th Century y. These lectures were illustrated by 
experiments, stereopticon views, ete. I can bear witness 
that even for young people his lectures were intensely 
interesting. 

There was a chalk talk; Sam Jones gave one of his 
humorous talks, with an undercurrent of good sound sense ; 
The Ligonier Band, there for the duration of the Assembly, 
gave concerts every afternoon from 3 to 5. 

he name of the Band puzzled me until I learned they 
eame from the town of Ligonier, Indiana. 

Every morning was devoted to serious work in many 
school departments. I attended Mr. Barnett’s English 
class every day from 10:30 to 11:00, at the Christian 
Church, which was then located at the first turn of the 
street beyond the Episcopal Chureh; I attended the Pri- 
mary Department at the Methodist Chureh on Elk Street. 
There from 8:00 until 10:20, we heard Miss Eggleston’s 
informal talks, and witnessed Miss Halley’s teaching of 
her Model Class ; and it was. Miss Eegleston was my 
favorite. She told. us so much in such a chatty, interesting 
way. We had ten minutes to go from her class to Mr. 
Barnett’s. The chureh was full for his class. 

Mr. Sutton’s Applied Psychology class was also held 
in the Christian Chureh; [ would not have remem- 
bered the hour, but the printed program gave the time 
as 3:30 to 4:15. I learned then, and have observed all my 
life since, that really famous people are usually very 
‘unpretentious, with no airs of superiority. Just as Miss 
Eggleston seemed to take the whole class into her con- 
fidence, so Mr. Sutton made himself one of us. He once 
told us that the first time he had apphed for a school, the 
schoolboard told him to learn to write before he tried to 
teach school. He was from Texas, as I think Miss Halley 
was, also. Miss Keeleston was from the state of New 
'Y ork. 

The third week in July Mrs. Hailmann, a nationally 
known Kindergarten leader was making addresses every 
day. 

There were two social gatherings, one at the Crescent 
Hotel, and one at Mr. Christian’s home, which was on 
Spring Street beyond what was then called the Boule- 
vard, but is now marked on the town map as Crescent 


Drive. 


| 
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Mr. Barnett had this to say of the Primary Depart- 
ment: ‘‘Miss Eggleston is the perfect mistress of the 
teaching art. ... We are at once convinced of the wis- 
dom of every principle, every law she enunciates; and 
yet all is childlike in simplicity. ... Miss Halley is doing 
excellent work with her classes in the school. ... One 
teacher said, ‘Miss Eggleston is a real teacher’s inspira- 
tion,’ another said, ‘Miss Halley is a model.’ Have you 
realized how near these two teachers are vetting to the 
methods of the Great Teacher?’ 

Below is the last evening program of which I have 
a printed aceount in the TIMES-ECHO of August 19, 
Ves Ae 


Grand Chorus Concert 


Overture pha oe oti ec cae ae Ligonier Band 
SPA lian ey keccs cific keh aa es Sac ale: denen ves ance een Grand Chorus 
Baritcne Solo, “Yeoman’s Wedding Song,”:............ 

ae Me ta ras eS ok Sine, Mr. Rowland D. Williams 
“In: the. Land ofeParadise 2.55 eer Miss Anna Guilford 
‘SY OUN?> LOVEl: 2 on ae eee Summer Normal Quartet 
“Miserere,”’ ‘(Krom Il “Frovatore) <i2 3 4.2... ae 

a Resa Raat Miss Chiles, Mr. Kelley and Grand Chorus 
“Musical Trail,’ <2.%4..4.. 0.0% os voce cs ee ee 


. Messrs. Geo. C. Christian and Rowiane D. Williams 


Solo, Selected sy. west eee aid eke TIS Mrs. Richardson 
‘Daughter ‘of: Brror? as... Tiere eee 

Seer reton ites Miss Anna Guilford and Grand Chorus 
Pel6CliOns +3 42-7 sce eee Summer Normal Quartet 
“Dear? Heartycits. Sie cs cake eis mame eee Miss Daisy Chiles 


Duet, “Flow Gently, Deva,” etree rere eS 
Pe ent Naa e TRE, Mrs. Richardson and Mr. Williams 

~LAULNIN 2G SONS on. tee ee Mr. Geo. C. Christian 

“Inflammatus,”’ (from Rossini’s ‘“Stabat Mater’) ...... 
Code. Cees Mrs. Richardson and Grand Chorus 


The Inter-State Sammer Normal was ended soon after 
that. Perhaps as an influence of it a Carroll County 
Teachers’ Association was formed; it must have been the 
first meeting that was held in Berryville. I know it was 
pay first visit to that town. I don’t know just when it 

ras; I have nothing but my memory to guide me. We 
Ww ae over to Berr ville in what I should now eall a hack. 
I suppoose it was a ‘‘stage.’’ There might have ‘been a 
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cozen of us in the one vehicle. We forded Kings River. 

I stayed with Miss Stubblefield and Miss Cornthwaite 
and one young teacher, it might have been Miss Ollis; 
we stayed at Mother Hubbard’s Boarding House, I sup- 
pose on the north side of the Square, for the rest of our 
party stayed at the Southern Hotel on the opposite side of 
the Square. The meetings were held in Clark’s Academy. 


I was very much interested in the old red brick build- 
ing, but I would be more interested in it now. I think 
_ Lizzie Martin, who had graduated in the spring of 1891 
was at that.time teaching in Berryville. 


I have a program of the meeting of this Carroll County 


| Organization that was held at Eureka Springs February 
11, 12; 13, 1892. On the cover is printed a quotation that 
I heard first from Prof. Sutton: ‘‘Blessed is the man that 


teaches as long as he lives, but thrice blessed is he who 


_LIVES as long as he teaches.’’ 


I was on that program, Without conceit, I can say, 


I was always ‘‘good at figures.’’? My subject was, Num- 


bers, In the First Primary, In the account in the news- 
paper Mr. Barnett said some kind things, for one thing 
that my paper ‘‘showed thorough preparation.’’ Mr. Bar- 
nett wanted me to succeed. He gave me every encour- 
agement: I have often thought, looking back, that what a 
young teacher lacks in experience is eounterbalanced 
by enthusiam, Lizzie Martin was on the program for 
that same subject, but ‘‘in an Ungraded School.’’ 

I had forgotten that two of my schoolmates were 
teaching, but here on my program I find: ‘‘How to Make 
a Country School Interesting, Wylie Johnston, Miss May 
Willis.’’ 

The program mentions some special features: 

Miss Birdean Fraker will have charge of music. 

Miss Lillian Holmes’ presentation of Physical Culture 
will be especially interesting. (Miss Holmes later became 
Mrs. John Chiles. ) 

The meeting will be held in the New Building. (Mr. Bar- 
nett’s dream come true. ) 

In fine print on the back cover: ‘‘Compliments of the 
TIMES-ECHO.’’ 

The program was signed: 

R. L. Harris. Pres. 
Mrs, W. R. Strickland, See. 
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~ CHAPTER FIVE 


THE EAST MOUNTAIN SCHOOL 


The East Mountain School that I attended in the fall 
of 1881 was not the same building that was being used 
m the late 80’s. That first schoolhouse was high up the 
Jull just below the last steep ascent that led to the moun- 
taintop. Three stories high, it was backed up against the 
steep slope, every floor a ground floor. We did not el:imb 
stairs to reach the primary room on the top floor—we 
climbed the hillside. The building faced Mill Hollow. 

! The building later used was about halfway wp the 
~slepe to the original school, was much farther around 





The Town from East Mountain 


the hill to the southwest and faced down upon Main Street 
and across the hollow to Spring Street. It had two rooms 
on the same level, each with a door by which entrance was 
gained from the upperhill side, and a back door that 
opened out upon a small porch several steps above the 
ground. This lower side was surrounded by a fence. No 
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use was made of this backyard. | 

Those who came there from the north crossed the 
wagon bridge over Leatherwood by Seidels’ Store, crossed. . 
a deep guleh by a rude bridge, and climbed the slope be- 
hind A. J. Ray’s grocery. To the left was the house where — 
Annie Ross had lved. She was livine there, I suppose, — 
when I trudged up the hill daily with my first reader and 
slate. 

Those who eame from the southwest had well formed 
paths.that joined and branched conveniently. Some came 
down the hill. There were houses all around there. 

Recently in the TIMES-ECHO was printed a letter 
concerning John Jennings’ rock collection activities. This 
is something of which I know nothing much except tat 
he calls himself a ‘‘rockologist.’? But this letter in the 
paper commented on John’s cellections of rocks. ‘*T am 
sure,’’ the writer said, “‘I have stubbed my toe on at 
least one of those stones,’’ and went on to tell of having 
in his boyhood lived in Eureka Springs. The name, 
““C. M. Munger,’’ signed to the letter stirred a dormaz=t 
Inemcry, or my subconscious mind took over. I wrote to — 
the man who lived in Cutler, California, that, in my school 
on Kast Mountain, I had had a pupil named Charlie 
Munger. I received a prompt answer. Here it is: 

‘*Dear Miss Mills: Yes, I am the same Charles Munger 
that attended your school on East Mountain in dear old 
Kureka Springs. I was most happy to receive your letter. 
It has been almost a lifetime ago since then and many 
things have happened. In fact we are living in a different 
world. Semetimes I wonder whether or not we would be 
happier if we were still living as we lived in the beauti- 
ful Ozarks. In August I was retired from my work with 
the Cahfornia State Department of Agric ulture. T am 
still hale‘and hearty. Our four children are all on their 
own,’-ald my wife(a Eureka Springs girl, Jennie Pender- 
grass) and I have a small ianch and are very pléasantly 
lecated.’ 

In his weekly school column, Mr, Barnett often had 
notes from every school in town. I shall qoute a few of 
these about my East Mountain school. 

‘““Nannie McGinnis, Ada German, Dollie Amos, Ethel 
Wagner, Virgie Perkins, and Birdie MeGinnis are the 
br ightest of the flock for this week at least.’ 

Another week: ‘‘The best grades were made by Emery 
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~ Rice and Charlie Munger.”’ At another date, ‘‘Emery Rice 


and Charlie Munger are the best in reading.’’ Then, ‘‘Ida 
Riley is on the Honor Roll.’’ 

Later ‘‘Cora Hammock, Charlie Munger and George 
Sexton are still leading the erade.’’ 


But in December I find a lst of promotion: Emery 
Rice, George Sexton, Cora Hammock, Charlie Munger, 
Louis Brown, Lee Brookman, 


I must insert a little paragraph to explain what follows. 
In those days the Gilbert Family lived in Carroll County. 
At that time I knew only Mrs. Gilbert and her baby 
daughter, Appie. An older daughter, Sarah, married a 
Kureka Springs man, Ben Williams: sane had been active 
in the freight hauling days. Later they came to Monett; 
Sarah Williams died some years ago, but Ben Williams 
still lives here. A younger Gilbert son had for years work- 
ed for the Frisco Railway; he married a Seligman girl, 
Cora Bledsoe. A. W. Gilbert bought some cf my HARLY 
DAYS AT EUREKA SPRINGS, ard sent a copy to his son 
Russell who is practicing dentistry in Vinita, Oklahoma. 
As a consequence | received a letter from Ben T. Osborn, 
whom I had neven known; it came from Vinita. 


‘Miss Nellie Mills, Dr. Russell Gilbert let me read 
your book of Eureka Springs, Arkansas from 1880 to 
1892. I am so happy I got to read it for it brought back 
many memories of my childhood days in Kureka. Springs. 
You spoke of some of my school teachers and some of my 
school mates. — 

““My tather and mothey and we children moved there 
from Harrison in a covered wagon in 1894. I started to 
school at the Kast Mountain School. It was on the top of 
the mountain. The school building was new then; I believe 
Mrs. C. 8S. Barnett, my first teacher, was the first to teach 
at that school and Mr. EK. M. Bare was the man teacher 
there. Mrs. Barnett’s son Tom started to school the same 
day I did; also the Seidél boys, Joe and Isador, went to 
the same schcol. Kate Rippetoe was my teacher at the 
Brick School as we all called the Pligh School Building. 

‘“Miss Mills, I was married in the house that you lived 
in across from the Cold Spring on Mud Street. 

‘‘T knew the Spangler boys, Earl, Ernest, and Leonard 
(we called him ‘Dutch’). 

““T lived in Eureka Springs from 1894 to 1908. I knew 
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almost everybody that lived there then: Powell Clayton, 
the Hawleys. My father was blacksmith on Main Street 
just north of the Gadd Spring. He also had The Red Front 
Wagon Yard. 


‘‘T go back there very often as I have an unele that 
has lived there all these years. My wife’s brother, Luther 
Ross, was born and raised in Eureka Springs. His parents 
lived up Mill Hollow south of Seidels’ Produce House. 

‘‘T remember the horse drawn street cars and the 
drivers, Bill Reynolds and Sam Allen. I remember when 





The mule drawn cars. Look closely to see the team. 
Presbyterian Church and Crescent Cottage 
in the background. 


they put electricity in at Eureka Springs, 

‘““My Grandfather Burris drove the stage coach 
between Eureka Springs and Harrison; down one day, 
back the next. 

‘“T knew George Sexton and his sister Bertha, who 
had a lame walk. I worked for Homer McLaughlin, as a 
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boy, delivering groceries on foot for two dollars a week. 
I knew the Hensons and Annie Ross House; [ went to 
school with, her son, Elmo House. We delivered the 
DAILY-TIMES ECHO of evenings after school.’’ 


I suppose Mr. Osborn was in World War One. Many 
American boys were in Euorpe during that time. He con- 
eludes his letter thus: 

‘‘T have been in many lands, I have seen almost all the 
World Places of great renown, but. Eureka Springs has 
the most beautiful scenery of them all. Miss Mills, I could 
talk forever about HKureka Springs and the good people 
that lived there then. 

‘‘T work here at the Hotel Vinita as clerk. I got some 
training as bell hop at the Crescent Hotel. 


1717871 ‘Yours truly 


Ben T. Osborn.’’ 


These items about the East Mountain School explain 
a fragment I have found among my clippings. The date 
of this item is definitely set by a notice on the back signed 
‘William McKinley, Executive Mansion, May 9, 1898.’’ 
| The item reads: ‘‘There are not many of our citizens 
who know much about the East Mountain School. It is 
| 
: 


located away up the mountain and is so difficult to get to, 
that but very few ever visit it hke they do the schools on 
: this side. For that reason, even at this hour, we want to say 
that cur visit to that school during’the time the Exposi- 
tion was going on was indeed a revelation to us. This is 
the place of the little fellows, the oldest being about 
eleven years of age, but we were surprised at their work. 
One little girl had written the geography and history of 
Arkansas ecnsuming five or six pages of the regular school 
paper, and while it was in the style and language of a 
ehild of ten, we will guarantee that there is an abundant 
supply of grown people that do not know all that paper 
contained. One little girl of eight had an essay on the 
dandelion which gave a splended description of that 
httle wild flower.’’ 

I do not know where that school house was situated, 
but the ones I knew were not as hard to reach as the red 
brick ‘‘on the other side.’’ Once I climed to that school- 
house by ascending over the bluff above the Harding. 
That might not have been the right way to get there, but 
it was a hard way. 
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CHAPTER SIX 
FOR HEALTH AND PLEASURE 


Luring the years we lived at Eureka Springs I did not 
know what a mosquito was like. I learned out in Kansas 
when we went to a picnic down by Spring River where 
there were some pools of stagnant water. There was 
never any stagnant water at Eureka Springs in the old 
days. 

We had lived at Crestline, Kansas, and finally, in 
1897, settled in Monett, Missouri. In 1898 our mother, 
who had been suffering increasingly from sciatica, was 
persuaded to go with Dr. Pearl Hale (later Mis. Tatman, 
wife of Dr. Tatman) to Eureka Springs, where Dr. Hale 
Was preparing to establish a practice. 

The plan at first was that Ma should share Dr, Hale’s 
apartment, for Dr. Hale had been treating her before 
they went-there. Not liking the arrangement, Ma took 
things into her own hands; she secured a bedroom and 
kitchen privileges in the Cary house. She was well ac- 
quainted with Mrs. Cary, who was a member of LURA, 
The Ladies Union Relief Association—of which organi- 
zation our mother for years was a busy member. 

It is queer how things happen. We had lived for years 
in Eureka Springs. We children had played among the 
rocks, waded Leatherwood Creek, climbed trees. We had 
once in awhile found a shed snakeskin where we had 
played; we never saw but one live snake and it was slid- 
ing into the creek; it seemed trying to avoid us. We had 
seen centipedes imprisoned in glass jars. Occasionally we 
were excited by seeing a tarantula on an outside wall, or 
a rocky bluff. But we never heard of any one being bit 
by one of these pests that seemed as much afraid of us as 
we were of them. But when our mother went to Eureka 
for her health she was bit on the back by a scorpion. 

My brother Will and I drove down to visit her. 
She had called a physician, after applying First Aid 
remedies she had on hand. The doctor said it was well 
she had for she had a very large red spot on her back 
and she was not very well all the time Will and I stayed. 
I stayed with her most of the time. I only visited the 
Rippetoes, who were living, at that time, on the north- 
west slope of East Mountain. 


ey 
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Ma did not leave the house all the time I was there, 
but she had been walking every day to the Basin. She 
had visited with Mrs. Hawley, Mrs. Field, Mrs. Landaker 
and Mis. Newport who was grieving for the recent death 
of her daughter Ethel. 

Mrs. Clayton was not in Kureka Springs at that date. 
My mother had had a letter from her while we were in 
Crestline. Mrs. Clayton wrote: ‘‘Dear Mrs. Mills, I read 
your nice letter aloud at the last Tuesday L.U.R.A. meet- 





Piesbyterian Church. Beycnd is the Crescent Cottage, now 
the Open Door owned by Mr. and Mrs. Andy Hardy. C. W. 
Kent's Souvenir published in 1890 says: “This is the finest 
church building in the city if not in the state. It is bwilt of 
beautiful stone and in the most approved manner. It is seated 
with opera chairs, has a basement for Sunday School, and 
cost. $7,500.” 


ing and the ladies were all pleased to hear from you. We 
oo along as usual some weeks with lots to do and then 
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again with few reports. Instead of the Christmas dinner; 
as such bountiful supplies were put out at Thanksgiving, 
we bought flannel and are making skirts for our poor 
women and children; also flannel shirts for the men. 
Different ladies have worked in your district, but no 
one we feel can quite fill your place. The ladies all asked 





SPRING STREET 


to be affectionately remembered to you. We are all to- 
gether but Powell Jr. who is at school. 
“Sincerely yours 


Bev Clayton” 


When Will and I returned to Monett, Pa and Ida 
drove down. We had gone, as they did, with a horse and 
buggy. Charlie, at that time, always kept a horse or two. 


Ma was much better and Ida got around a good deal. 
She wrote regularly to me. In one letter she said: *‘Ma 
was able to come down stairs today, so Mrs. Cary went 
with me over to the Presbyterian Church.”’ 

Mr. Charles Rose, now of Monett, but then of Cass- 
ville, was the director of a band that was playing regular- 





Mrs Ida Mills Wilhelm. in white sailor behind the driver. Mr. Wilhelm is seated just behind 


her. Mr. and Mrs. Wilhelm took this Tallyho ride to Sanatorium Lake in 1908. 
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ly two or three evenings a week at the Basin. The 
members of the band were staying at the East Lynne. For 
the benefit of those who don’t know, the Hast Lynne was 
down that street that branched off from Spring Street 
at the Presbyterian Church and is beyond the Chautauqua 
which shows in the picture. One of the band men was a 
Monett boy. He would stop at the Cary House to walk 
with Ida to the Basin. On days when the band did not 
play, they went horseback riding, or to other entertain- 
meutis. 
Ida made good use, too, of the horse and buggy. Here 
are some gleanings fre hex letters: July 22, I. took May 
Rippetoe cut riding; at 3:30 I took Mrs. Cary to the Lake, 
back at 5:30; then took May Field to the Lake, back after 





NATURAL BRIDGE 


7:00. July 27: We ate dinner at Rippetoes yesterday. I 
took Mrs. Rippetoe out riding all morning and Gertie 
from 2 to 5. Then I brought Ma back to Mrs. Cary’s. 

On July 25 she went to church with Mrs. Cary; there 
she saw Ida Risley, and old schoolmate, who was musician 
at the church. At the Basin Band Concert she met Lillie 
Gray, ‘‘who used to play ball with us on the ridge.’’ 
She saw and talked with Earl Newport. Ste also talked 
with Tom Bishop (in his wheeled chair). We were well 
acquainted with him. 








summer, I think "i 11907. se gre: st plea 
horseback riding. We rede to many ‘places 
seen pee we lived | eae Pivot: "Rock; 


fore, ar Santeria iice which I had seen fir 
IT came to the Alumni meeting in 1896, when Mrs. Sp - 
ler had taken me out there. in her buggy. Ida and her. 
husband took a tallyho ride one summer when [ did not 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


THEN AND NOW 


Some pioneer families still have some present day in- 
terests in Eureka Springs. There is the Carroll family. 
John Carroll wag the first Mayor of the town. In-1885 he 
was appointed United States Marshall of the Western 
District of Arkansas. His oldest son married Lee Tucker, 
a sister of T. Omar Tucker, who for a short time taught 
school at the old Lamar. The oldest daughter in 1890 had. 
a millinery store on the north end of the old Footbridge ; 
there were a number of shops there. 


The Carroll home was on Spring Street north of Wads- 
worth’s old store. This house overlooked the Footbridge 
and the gulch that the bridge crossed. I knew Albert 
(Abby) and Nellie who went to school at the Lamar. 
| Frank Carroll was a clerk at the Post Office. Mrs. 
Frank Carro!] (lee) at the pressent time lives with her 
children in Kansas City, She spends some weeks every 
summer In Eureka Springs. 

Amon J. Fortner attended the Cromer School when 
I did. But I was a big girl, ready to study the Third 
Reader, and he was in the chart class, but he remembers 
‘Miss Nelon’s Numeral Frame. His family left. Eureka 
Springs m Rea and moved to Aurora, Missouri. Amon 
. He was married and his wife was 
very frail and could not stand the Ozark climate. They 
went to California and settled at Pomona, where Amon 
established the ‘‘Little Ozarks”’ Fruit and Flower Farm. 
He selly real ‘‘Ozark’’ grapes, citrus and deciduous fruits 
in season; daffodils, jonquils, hyacinths, snowflakes and 
star flowe1 s, bulbs and blossoms. 

His wife’s health was completely restored. They are 
the parents of seven children; four of them and seven- 
teen grandchildren live in Pomona. 

He frequently has an article printed in Lucille Morris 
Upten’s column, The Waste Basket, in the Daily News, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

While we were living in Eureka Springs the Seidels, 
I think, kept a carriage and pair of horses. At any rate 
they often drove them. In my dairy I once wrote: ‘‘ Just 
as I got to White Street on my way home from school 
Mr. and Mrs, Seidel came by in their carriage. They in- 
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vited me to ride with them. I didn’t get home until five” 


o’clock, but Ma wasn’t worried; .she thought I had gone 
by Ettie’ Ba 


I knew Mrs. Gottlich was a sister to the Seidel | 


brothers, but I did not know until Ruth Seidel Jackson 
wrote me, that she was Herman’s twin. Ruth told me 
many inter esting items. When her mother, Dorothy Wolff, 
came to America, she rode onthe same ship with Gen. 
Grant’s daughter. When they docked at New York, all 
the flags were at half mast, for General Grant had just 
died. , 

When the Seidels left the St. Charles, they moved up 
the hill to the Jernigan house. I did not know any of the 
Jeinigans; the young folks were the age of our oldest 
brother and sister. I have heard Charlie speak of Dan 
Jernigan. But I know quite well where that house is, on 
the hill above the Valley House, and facing Mill Hollow. 

Ruth Seidel Jackson writes: ‘‘When we moved up on 
the hill, mama was always in her rose garden which was 
the most beautiful in town, and such variety! From pure 
white, pink, yellow to deepest velvety red. And the 
German magazines that papa had bound for her! The 
pictures were wonderful, 

““T remember when the teachers from Crescent College 
used to stop to chat with our mother on their way to the 
Magnetic. Mama would fix a glass of lemonade, and put 
cn each plate, a rose for them to take with them.’’ 

The Seidel children have made places for themselves. 
Joe, the little under school age child that visited my 
East Mountain school was the oldest son. He decided to 
quit school to help his father in the wholesale business. 
All the other boys went to the State University at 
Favetteville. The girls all went to Crescent College. But 
Joe’s father taught him nights, Joe later went to Ft. 
Smith. He must have been successful for he sent his 
mother an automobile. He sent. his young brothers, Emil 
end Dewey, tweed suits with two pairs of knickers. That 
was like our brother Charlie. After he left home at Eureka 
Springs, he was always sending things to us younger 
children. 

Helen Seidel Selya of Boston wrote to me: ‘‘There is 
oack e Joe Seidel Kaltenbocker who looks just like his 
randfather who did not live to see him. Joe’s daughter 

o SReARATAN with honors from Wellesley.’ 
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Ruth wrote, at the time of our brother’s death: ‘‘We 
have lost two darling brothers, Joe and Dewey, since 
1946.”’ 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman Seidel left Ewreka Springs re- 
luctantly. Mrs. Seidel said she never expected anywhere 











Mrs. Herman Seidel about 1913 


else to see such beautiful sunrises. Ruth says she would- 
not. take a million dollars for her childhood there, and 
that they all regard the Arkansas Ozarks as ‘‘the hills 
of home.’’ : 


The Seidels are all posessed of musical ability. Emil 
has been a radio artist. He and Cy have played with 
Major Rowles, John Charles, Thomas Nelson Eddy and 
Paul Whiteman. They, and also Dewey, are composers. °°’ 
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Helen Seidel Selya, who now lives in Brookline, 
Massachsetts, is a singer. 
When- the family went from Eureka Springs to 


Indianapolis, they went into the Music Publishing busi- 





ness. Cy went there to study dentistry and Joe fitted — 


him out with an office but he sold the equipment to go 


q 
; 


into the Music Publishing business. Ruth SAYS), WS all — 


did, too.”’ 


Isador now lives in Chicago, Emil in | New York Ben | 


in Boston. 


Ben learned to ride a horse when he: was. .tHiree years | 


old. He is now in business in Boston in something the 
same business his father engaged in at Eureka Springs. 
Emil has had to give up his piano playing. 

Helen Seidel Selya tells of visiting Rose Barnett Clark 
ir Newton, Mass. and of seeing Tom Barnett when she 
visits Ben in Boston. 

Ruth Seidel, who lest her husband in 1936, lives with 
her daughter Dorothy, whose husband is Captain C. E. 
Berry stationed at Fort Bragg, North Carolina. 

In 1896 the Post Office was over Montgomery Brothers’ 
Store, and halfway up the steps from Main to Spring 
Street. I have a letter from Mrs.- Rosa Baker, Wichita, 
Kansas. She came to Eureka Springs in 1886. Her father 
bought the newsstand from Mr. Cuthbertson and Major 
Clapperton. The Cuthbertons moved to Aurora, Missouri. 
Mrs. Baker tells me thines that I did not know: ‘‘John 
Hamilton was Post Master, John Hively was at the deli- 
very window when we took possession of the newsstand 
in the Lobby at the Post Office. We were running it when 
they had that big fire on Main Street. We thought we were 
going to lose everything we had. 

‘“We lived on Spring Street across from Mr. Turner’s 
Dry Goods Store. Bessie Spring’s folks ran the Spring 
Bath House just below us. After a year we moved across 
frem the Basin into the old Bellchamber house. They 
lived in the new house close by.’ 

Rosa married Ben McLaughlin in 1889. 

She asks me in conclusion: ‘‘Do you remember Ollie 
Skillen and Rhodo Ritchie who lived on the Depot Grade 
across from Hill’s Livery Barn?’’ I do. But we ealled 
Hillside Avenue simply The Grade down on North Main 
Street. It led us up town. We went down Main Street to 
the depot. 
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I did not know the Bellechambers until they lived in 
the big house above on the hill behind the drug store. The 
store building and the house are still standing there. 

Ann Bellehamber wrote me that she had not been in 
Eureka Springs much since 1896, In 1924 she spent several 
weeks there at the time of her father’s last illness and 
after his death. 

- There is the Schnitzer family. I saw in a recent issue 
of tte TIMES-ECHO an item ment :oning Mrs. John Schnit- 
zer. The name was familiar. I wrote to her; I received a 
reply from her and her husband, John the Second. Here 
are some facts about the family. The John Schnitzer I 
knew went to school in Eureka Springs in the 80’s, The 


2 





Sanatorium Lake: Now improved and calied Lake Lacerne 


letter reads: *‘My father died in 1944. I am the oldest son 
and have two brothers. Dad was a partner with the late 
Homer McLaughlin in the grocery business for some 
years. He had before that been in the transfer business. 
Around 1900 he bought a farm at Mundell, Arkansas 
(10 miles southwest of E. S.), and ran a general store and 
the Pest Office at Mundell. 
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‘“‘He attended several Old Schoolmates Reuniegey at 
Eureka Springs. I’ve heard him mention Buster Kuyken- 
dall, Thad MeLaughhn, John Jennings. Later he sold the 
store and raised stock and hays 

Another link between the past and the present was 
furnished by Mr. Sam Leath, Manager of the Eureka 
Chamebr of Commerce. After reading my EARLY DAYS 
AT EUREKA SPRINGS, Mr. Leath wrote: ‘‘Greatly in-— 
terested in your recent book and especially the part re- 
lating to one Captain John MeClelland whom I knew for 
many years, in fact I have ridden horseback with Captain 
John for many hundreds of miles (between 1895 and May, 
1897) and have been with him on numerous occasions for — 
years after I came here to Eureka Springs—you could 
write a dozen books about Captain John and his ability to 
ride horseback, day after day, with as much ease as when 
his eyesight was at its best. 

‘Captain John, in his latter years, owned and lived in 
the old White McClelland home—a very large and im- 
pressive house cn a high slope, overlooking the old Fort, 
just west of the business section of Boonesboro (Canehill) 
Post Office—20 miles southwest of Fayetteville, in Wash- 
ington County, Arkansas. ; 

“The north end of the old Fort was adjacent to a 
large spring that gushes forth yet, not more than 100 
feet from the front porch of the White McClelland home, 
where Captain John and others of his family were raised, 
aud during the Civil War the MeClelland home was used 
as a hospital for the wounded, that participated im near 
by battles. 

‘“Canehill is one of cur most historical spots, and 
where one of the earlier Colleges of this state was located 
and operated until the Civil War, or near that period, 
when the College was sold to a group who wanted the 
property for an Indian School.’’ 

Then there is another family, I might say a group of 
familes. I went to school with Silas Hays at Lamar. I 
have often passed his father’s store on my way to school. 
I knew that Silas and Katie Bellehamber were married. 
But I have recently learned much more about them and 
their families. When Isodor (Cy) Seidel recently visited 
im California he gave Mrs. Fay Volner a copy of EARLY 
DAYS. After reading it she wrote to me; here is part of | 
her letter: 
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“In 1893 my parents, two small sisters and I, my 
maternal grandmother and uncle arrived in Eureka 













y father bought a half interest in the store , and a nice 
brick one was built where the old one was, Later we built 
la nice brick house along side the store. Now Earl New- 
port owns and operates the store and he and his wife 
live in the house, 

| ‘*‘My husband Fay Volner was a nephew of Mrs. W. J. 
Lloyd. His mother Mrs. Davy had a boarding house on 
Owen Bere cis 

| ‘Hay and [remember most of the people you mention; 
Jas we grew up they were still there. Mr, Billie Roberts 
land his wite were amoung my parents’ best friends. They 
lived across the street from us on Singleton Street. They 
had two sous, Powell and Ben. Powell lives here in Pasa- 
dena. Mr. Roberts died very suddenly a number of years 
ago in Eureka; he had been in poor health, tho. The other 
son Ben lives. in Boston, Both boys married Harrison 
giuls. All of us had moved to Harrison when the railroad 
o.fice and shops were moved there in 1914. i 

_ “The first school I attended there was in Riley’s Hall 
over Riley’s store.’’ (That must have been Wilson Riley’s 
new store.) *‘Miss Ora Obenshain was my teacher. 

‘“My cousin Silas and his cousin were down about 
1909, going to Alaska to a gold mine owned by his cousin’s' 
mother. Silas and family were living in Palo Alto at the 
time. There were three little boys and a little girl. They 
stayed there and Cousin Kate died a few years ago.’’ 

The letter is stgned Bessie Harris-Volner. 

I have a list of Eureka Springs graduates as late as 
1945. I fmd Fay Volner graduated in’ 1901. I have for 
years wondered if Powell Roberts, Class of 712 and Ben 
Koberts, Class of °13 were sons of Billy HUB Ess i Wess 
learned that they are 

Aniule House told me she thought Anne Bellen ber 
lived at Palo Alto. I wrote to her there.-She received: my 
letter for she was spending the holidays with Katie’s chil- 
dren. But she now makes her home in San Francisco. 

Earl Newport tells me that his father bought the 
Hays and Harris store. Earl himself spent ten years in 
Chicago and ten years in St. Louis, but for the past forty 
vears has been in business in Eureka Springs, and is 
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now Eureka’s oldest business man, still in business at 
Hays and Harris old grocery on the mountain. | 


I had asked him about his father; I thought Mr, New- 


port had once been Post Master. Earl replied: *‘ No, 


father was never Postmaster here, but he worked under 


Major True and John Pulliam, who were Post masters. 
Father was for many years on the school board, and for 
many years connected with city affairs, and did as much 


as any man to promote Eureka Springs improvements. ’’ 

I find in the old Souvenir that in i890, Mr. Newport was 
Commander of Lyons Post of the G.A.R. 

Karl tells other interesting items: ‘‘My oldest sister, 
May, worked in the Post Office Lobby when the P. O. 
was over Montgomery Brothers’ store. My first job was 
working for John S. Tibbs, the water shipper. My first 
school was the Cromer. I went to school to Miss Lulu 
Reese, Ophelia Overstreet, Miss Cornthwaite, and Carrie 
Hawley. 





“You know, Miss Melon was from St. Louis. Many 


of our old pioneers were from up that way. All the people 
I worked for in my youth were from St. Louis. Many of 
them looked forward to the St. Louis Expogition and to 
the Veiled Prophet’s Parade, and went there every year: 
Bob Gray, Frank Bellehamber, John Tibbs, Wilson Riley. 
Powell Clayton, R. C. Kerens, David R. Francis and 
others. I yearned for many years to see St. Louis, and 
finally arrived there in 1892, and saw the great Missis- 
sipp1 at flood stage. Below St. Louis the river was sixty 
miles wide, I lived there many years and got to be a 
Street Car conductor. 

‘‘T roomed and boarded with the Crow family. I knew 
Zee, Anthony, Addie, Jennie and Teeter Crow.”’ 

I knew them all but Zee, and I had heard my oldest 
brother speak of him. Mildred (Teeter) was nearer my 
age. She outgrew her nickname. 

Earl continues: ‘‘I was never here long enough to 
graduate from High School, but I did grauduate from 
Grammer School, Claude Fuller, Dr. Fred Bolton, Wade 
James, Lottie Field and Crystal Davis-Lisle were in my 
class. Crystal was valedictorian and I was salutatorian. 

““T was a conductor in Chicago during the World’s 
Fair in 1894. I was up there ment Ernie Glenny and the 
Jennings boys were there.”’ 








V was | yn pl on “East Mountain, 


he 





* CHAPTER EIGHT 
“TAKING THE YEAR TOGETHER, MY DEAR, 
THERE ISN’T MORE NIGHT THAN DAY” 


Many of the old-timers are gone and ‘‘the places that 
) knew them shall know them no more forever.’’? Mr. Bar- 
} nett, and Mrs, Barnett, whem we !:ad a!so learned to love, 
| have passed to their reward. Some who were unborn then 
| have gone before us. But “‘to live in hearts you leave be- 

| hind, is not to die.’’ 

Not all death is tragedy. But two tragedies stand out 
|in my memory. The first was when Miss Stubblefield was 
teaching at the old Lamar. One day she told us that we 

| must be. quiet when we went out to play, for Mrs. Haman’s 
|} son, Elmer McClintock, had been killed by the train and 
| his body had been br ought home for burial. The Hamans 
| lived by the side of the store, which was directly across 
| Mountain Street from Lamar, 

Kilmer MeChntock had worked fer the Eureka Springs 
Railroad, but had gone to some other road. I knew him 
by sight, for he had passed our home. It was a shock that 
he had died so young and so violently. 

In the letter from Ben Osborn, he said: ‘‘I went to 
school with Walter and Tom Bentley. Mr. Frank Bentley 
(their father) was a brakeman on the Eureka Springs 
“Railway to Health.’ He sold a book, ‘The First Mortgage ;’ 
he could recite the whole book.’’ 

Another son, George Bentley, was in my East Moun- 
tain school, I wrote of him that-he was an excellent student 
and very good to his sisters, [da and Rosa. George was a 
good boy. After we came to Monett, he came to me to see 
if I would ask my brother Charlie to recommend him for 
a job on the Friseo. Charlie did so. But the first winter 
he worked, on a sleety day, when everything was coated 
with ice, in the course of his duty, George slipped on the 
ice and was killed by the train. It was said he was wearing 
new shoes which made footing more precarious. Charlie 
felt it deeply. He never after that, liked to help anybody 
eet into railroad work, much as he lked the life. 

Will Pickering was quite a big boy when our father 
worked for Short and Pickering. We children went to 
the big warehouse nearly every day, often accompanied 
May and Kate Rippeoe, especially after Ida Rippetoe and 
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John Pine were married. Will Pickering was down there 
c oD 


occasionally. But a boy of fourteen or sixteen years never 
sees children of ten years or so. We knew him quite well 
by sight. 

Will died in Kansas City in 1930, three years after his 
father’s death. The Springfield newspaper tells this story : 
“W. A. Pickering was taken suddenly ill in Kansas City. 
His wite, the former Zo Cravens of Springfield (Mo.) 
came by airplane to his bedside. Her health wag such 
that she came on a cot attended by her physician and a 
nurse, and accompanied by her. son, her daughter, and 





James Brumfield with flag he won in a 
state-wide essay contest, “Patriotic Influ- 
ence of the American Flag.” 


her daugther-in-law. 

UNI W.AS Piekering; wealthy lumber dealer of Kansas 
City and Santa Moniea, Calif.. was once a student in 
Drury College and for a number of years was a Spring- 
field business man.’’ 
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But there were many happy scenes. James Brumfield 
won for cur school the American Flag from the Youth’s— 
Companion’s state wide contest. His essay is printed in the 
copy of the ‘‘POINTS”’ magazine I have; also his picture — 

taken with the flag. James finished high ‘school after Mr. - 
Bainett had establ'shed a four year’s course. He finished a 
feur year’s course at William Jewel College at Liberty, 
Missouri. In 1900 when that ‘‘POINTS”’ was published, 
he had been pastor of the Baptist Church at Pilot Grove, 
Mo., and had recently entered the Southern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 


We do not all live to ke old. James had made a good 
record before his death, many years ago. His older brother, 
Sidney, also graduated at William Jewel College and was 
pastor at that time in several missionary churches, Sidney — 
Brumfield is still a Baptist minister. : 

Carrie Hawley also had an essay in the Point maga- 
zine. Mr Barnett says of her: ‘‘ Her essay is a fine example 
of Enghsh. Her examination in English (of which the 
essasy 1s a part) has never been exeelled in the fourteen 
years of my work as examiner. Miss Hawley is first 
assistant In our High Sehool. Her friends and admirers 
are all who know her.’’ I was one of them, Carrie also 
had an essay printed in the school column in 1891. A dear 
old minister who was my pastor for a number of years 
once said that the hardest tasks he was called upon to 
perform, was to offer consolation where a young mother 
was taken away from a little child. Carrie Hawley 
Lassagne was very happy in-her motherhood but enjoyed 
it but a brief season. Her brother Theodore and his wife 
now live in Kureka Springs. — 


Here is a story with brighter ending. Gertrude Durey 
Stockard is well known now.in Eureka Springs, She was 
a little girl when I was in school at the Lamar. She also 
has a prize essay printed in: Points. Again I quote Mr. 
Barnett: ‘‘The story of Eureka Sprines was written sev- 
eral years ago by Miss Gertrude Durey, then a pupil in 
our High School. The Pathfinder, published at Washing- 
ton, D. C. offered prizes for the best town history and 
Miss Durey won for us. Miss Gertrude Durey is at present 
and has been for several years our teacher of the lowest 
primary grade. She was the medal pupil im literature her 
last vear in High School. Miss Durey is a product of our 





srmale of this ae 
| Nannie Morehouse Foreman is still living in Carroll 
County. Her name frequently appeared as taking part in 





Miss Gertrude Durey 


the Annual Alurni Meetings. My sister Ida, my brother 
Will’s daughter, Mrs..W. H. (Pauline) Edwards and I 
drove miles in the rain in June, 1949 to visit her at her 
pleasant home in Grand View, and to enjoy with her a 
tine gabfest and a delicious dinner. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


A MEDLEY 


Mrs. Brown, who was my first teacher, down in a rude 
wooden building where later Seidels built the big store 
house, lived on the hill just below my East Mountain 
school. | wrote in my diary: ‘‘Mrs. Brown visits my 
school often, and makes many valuable suggestions.’’ 

In reading over my clippings I find that Lee Roberts 
was often on the honor roll when he was a little fellow. 
In 1900 he advertised that he had the exclusive right to 
sell and ship Magnetic Spring Water. He would deliver 
Magnetic Water to any place in the city or ship it to any 
point. Any mention of the Magnetic Spring always 
‘draws my attention. Cnce, I think, I knew every cliff or 
‘boulder between Leatherwood Creek and the Magnetic 
Spring. We children roamed over all the lower slopes of 
North Mountain. 

I have a Letter that I think shows proper appreci- 
ation of that 1 ttle Spring. It is from Mrs. W. J. Boody, 
Belle Plaine, Iowa: ‘‘I will tell you as briefly as possible 
about my htsband’s experience with Magnetic Spring 
water, hoping tie news will help people afflicted with 
kidney trouble as I know the Magnetic Spring has cured 
many people. 

‘‘My husband, W. J. Boody, was diagnosed as having 
chrenic Bright’s Disease, by leading doctors, one saying 
his life was like a thread, could snap any minute, case 
incurable. We heard of the curative powers of Magnetic 
Spring water, and at once moved to Eureka Springs in 
1913. We bougit the Empire Theatre and lived there 
eight years, but Mr. Boody was diagnosed as cured after 
one year. 

Siterrdiner Aceon bever, andimy sisters, ~lily —R. 
Hanley and Rosetta Stephenson lived on Main Street. 
Father bought and sold property. Lily bought and man- 
aged the Main Street Grocery. W. ap Boody has been 
away from Magnetic Springs water most of the time for 
thirty years and enjoys fairly good health. 

‘“We have always wished to return there to live but 
have been prevented by affairs that claim our time. We 
think the water, air, climate and scenery are of the best 
and that it is an ideal place to retire.’’ 
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Many others have expressed their wish to live in 
Eureka Springs after they retire. 


Sinee I attended school in Eureka Springs after Mr. 
Barnett came there, | have seen many good school enter- 
tainments, but I have never seen anything better than 
those given at Eureka Springs from December, 1889, to 





MAGNETIC SPRING 


the spring of 1892. Here is a list of some of the exercises 
that someone down there may remember: Santa Claus 
Outwitted; The Story of Our Flag; The Quarrel Among 
the Flowers; The Pleiades; Street Beggars; Liberty 
Seeking a Home; Columbia’s Reception. 


Walter Gottlich and Ethel Newport had part in Santa 
Clars Outwitted; Ida Mills represented Germany in 
Liberty Seeking a Home. I remember part of her speech: 
‘While Germany has a drop of life’s blood, shall she 
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plead in vain for Liberty,’ But Liberty found a home 
in our own America. 


Mr. Barnett founded the Eureka Springs Alumnal 
‘Association in 1894. There had been two in the class of 
/90, six in ’91, three in ’92 (Larkin Jordan the first boy 
leraduate was in that class), ten in the class of 793. In the 
class of ’94 there were twelve who were weleomed into 
the newly organized fellowship by Mamie Squier; Ethel 
‘Pickard gave the response. Carrie Hawley gave the 
‘oration— ‘The Gate and the Goal.’’ 


The Old Schoclmates’ Association was organized in 
1910 “‘icr the perpose of bringing together each year in 
annual session, all those who attended school 1 in, and helped 
te seitle the city of Eureka Springs, Arkansas. Eligible 
to memkership all those attended schoo! in Eureka Springs 
prior to 1890.’’ 

I have no literature or clippings about that first meet- 
in. I ki:cw my sister M'nn‘e and I went down there for 
fpart or two days. In tiose days we always went by train. 
il keow the date by one simple fact—Minnie took her 
three year old daugater. We had rooms at the Pence House, 
jand went on the streetcar to the only meeting I re: nember. 
it was at the home of Mis. Richards, who ‘lived around 
it.e :idge beyond the heme where the Frakey family used 
to lve, That stretch of road in now called King’s High- 
way. Tre s‘reet car stopped at the end of White Street. 

Mr. ond Mrs. Britts were there; Mr. Barnett came late 
jicr he went frst to prayer meeing. We all stayed go late 
‘the stieet car had made the last trip for the night; we 

must walk Lack to town, an exercise by which none ae us 
Were at all discurbed bit Minnie’s little daughter , who 
privately told her mother: ‘‘I told vou we should leave 
ts »e party éS oon as we ate our ice cream.”’’ 
_ M-nnie and I went back again in 1915. There was not 
a large gatheiing for the First World War had begun 
tho.gh we were not yet in it. Homer Me sLaugalin was 
President that year, Jennie Levi-Dale, Vice- President, 
Maude Sautord-Sh man, Secretary, Annie Ross-House, 
Treasurer. The.e were a number of corresponding Vice- 
Presidents, ce California to Illinois: Will Linzee, John 
Jennings, Jerome Jennings, Curtis Everman, Daisy Lines- 
Maxey, ‘J: P. en kendall, Charles R: tehie and Hettie 
Gilmore-Welker. 
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The only thing I 1emember about that reunion w: 
the picnic supper at the Dairy Spring. Mr. and Mrs 
Barnett were there, Claude Fuller, May Obenshain Fuller 
and Theodore Lassagne, than a ‘boy in his early teens 
who was spending the summer with his Grandfather and 
Grandmother Hawley... Minnie’s oldest son, Laurence, 
had acconpanied his mother to Eureka Springs. Laurence 
had once been called the ‘‘Class Baby,’’ because he was 
the first child born to a graduate of Eureka Springs. 


Laurence and I took a horseback ride down to Elk 
Ranch: the only thing I saw there that looked familiar 
was the old Butler house. 


Minnie and J attended the meeting in 1926. I have a 
page of the Eureka Springs FLASHLIGHT dated July 
22, 1926, giving an account of the homecoming and a list 
of the registered schoolmates in attendance. The program 
is headed by a poem by John Jennings. Here is a brief 
quotation from it: 


“From Grindstone’s rocky mountain top 
To Beaver’s gravelly strand, 

We'll sing Eureka’s praises; 

It is the promised land. 

How we old kids remember 

The days cf Auld Lang Syne, 

As dreamy scenes of childhood 

Again are brought to mind.” 


From the Monett Times: ‘‘Mrs. W. 8. Lewis and Miss 
Nellie Mills attended the Old Classmates’ Reunion at 
Eureka Springs, Ark., Thursday. They were accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Howard Lewis and baby and Miss Mih- 
cent Lewis. They drove to Berryville before returning ~ 
that night.’’ 


John Jennings was there but we did not see him. We ~ 
saw his brother Sam and his sister Ada. We saw Carl 
Glisch, who had become prominent in official circles in — 
Oklahoma City. We saw the McLaughlins, Curtis Ever-— 
man, Nellie MeIntyre-Smith, Minnie Rowe-Drane and 
Pansy Kirkwood-Barnett, who was a very dear friend of 
Minnie Mills. t 
Miss Flossie Charles, for many years a resident of © 
Monett, Missouri, is an old Schoolmate. She, with Louie 
McClintock, spent the entire week at one of the earliest 
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Old Schoolmates Reunions. They boarded at the Belding 
Hotel, which was south of the Southern Hotel, on that 
street on a bench above and parallel to Main Street. 
Among others who stayed at the Belding were Will 
‘Linzee and Curtis Everman, Flossie reported a delightful 





White River Bridge at the Narrows; Beaver 
in the background. 


time. That was when most of the old Schoolmates were 
on the sunny side of forty, undaunted by rough roads or 
steep hills. 


Years later Louie wrote a letter to a Eureka Springs 
newspaper in which she said: ‘‘Mr. Knight (her husband) 
and I expect to attend the Old Schoolmates’ Reunion this 
year. I have not been there for twelve years. We will 
drive through Monett and bring Flossie Charles with us.”’ 
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We always saw Flerence Marsh when we went 
Eureka Springs. Her girlhcod home was on Spring Stree 
north from the Crescent Spring, the fourth or fifth hous 
on the left in that picture of Spring Street. She l.ved there 
with her grandmother and her brothers, Andrew, James 
and Harvey. Florence (Ponnie to her friends) graduated 
in 1893. She was on the inv.tations committee ior that 
Alumnal meeting in ’94. Florence was a well-loved girl, 
good and dependable, faith{vl to the Presbyterian Sunday 
Sehool and Church where she had belonged since enild 
hood. Later she married Homer McLaughlin, who was a 
faithful member of the Presbyterian Church. When we 
eame to Alumnal Meetings or Old Schoolmates’ Reunions 
they were always there. But Homer, some years ago 
joined ‘‘The choir invisible,’’? and since last summer 
Florence feund life too heavy a burden and went to join 
Homer ‘“‘where the weary are at rest.’ 


a 


T have the Old Schoolmates program for.1928. Mri 
Barnett was Fresident Emertis, G. Homer McLaughlin, 
Acting President; Vice-Presidents, John Jennings, Nell'é 
McIntyre-Smith, Charlie Iitchie, Carl Glisch, Kate 
Rippetoe-Curtis, Sam Jennings and Ed Perkins. Maud 
Sanford-Dry was Secretary-treasurer, Jerome Jennings, 
Assistant Secretary-treasarer. 

In closing here are a few lines of the poem by John 
Jennings that was printed on this program: 

“Oh, we old kids are dreaming, 

With the passing of the years, 

Of tender scenes of childhcod that we know, 
And in our quiet moments 

The old schcolhouse appears 

As we tread the mystic paths of long ago.” 
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